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IDENTIFICATION  OF  STRONG/WELL  FAMILIES 
AND  THE  MECHANISMS  TO  SUPPORT  THEM 

AN  OVERVIEW  AND  SUMMARY 

The  overall  purpose  of  Task  1  is  to  Identify  the 
characteristics  of  strong/vell  families  in  the  Army,  to 
determine  the  advantages  and  contributions  of  family 
strength/vellness  for  the  Army,  and  to  Identify  the  typee  of 
programs,  services,  and  strategies  at  different  levels  of 
organizational  responsibility  for  promoting  the 
strength/vellness  of  Army  families.  The  primary  objective 
for  Task  1  in  the  first  project  year  is  to  develop,  field 
test  and  refine  a  conceptual  model  of  the  antecedents  and 
consequences  of  strong/vell  families  in  the  Army,  Including 
the  identification,  definition,  and  measurement  of  its 
conceptual  domains. 

The  conceptual  model  will  provide  the  foundation  and 
framework  for  the  entire  research  program  on  Army  family 
strength/vellness.  The  conceptual  definitions  and  measures 
resulting  from  model  development  vill  be  used  for  data 
collection  and  analysis  in  future  project  years  to  address 
key  study  questions. 

The  development  and  refinement  of  the  model  will  be 
based  upon  a  multimethod  approach,  including  literature 
re vie vc,  secondary  analysis  of  available  datasets, 
expert/user  consultation,  as  veil  as  field  visits  to  conduct 
individual  and  focus-group  interviews  with  Army  families, 
leaders,  and  service  providers.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  la 
to  provide  an  overview  and  summary  of  the  results  from  the 
literature  review.  Based  on  these  results,  a  preliminary 
conceptual  model  of  family  strength  and  adaptation  in  the 
Army  is  proposed  as  a  vehicle  for  formulating  and  refining 
specific  research  questions  which  will  guide  both  the 
secondary  analysis  as  well  as  the  field  visits. 

METHODOLOGY 

The  task  of  developing  and  refining  the  proposed 
conceptual  model  from  the  literature  review  wee  divided  into 
several  distinct  aubtsaka.  First,  s  preliminary  conceptual 
model  was  developsd  by  the  Principal  Investigator  to  guide 
Task  1  activities  (sea  Flgurs  1).  This  model  was  derlvsd 
fros  a  largsr  conceptual  fraaework  developed  by  the  ARI 
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sponsored  family  retention  panel  of  1985,  and  was  refined 
based  on  additional  review  of  the  military  family  literature. 

This  early  model  not  only  specified  the  major  conceptual 
domains  included  under  Task  1,  but  also  hypothesized  the 
proposed  linkages  between  these  domains.  In  addition,  both 
nominal  and  operational  definitions  were  provided  for  each 
conceptual  domain;  a  series  of  propositions  were  also 
proposed  based  upon  prior  research.  Defined  as  a 
•theoretical  strawman, •  the  model  was  then  presented  both  to 
the  ARI  Task  1  Scientist  and  to  members  of  the  Task  1  Project 
Team  for  critical  review  and  comment.  Baaed  on  subsequent 
revisions  which  reduced  the  scope  of  the  model  for 
structuring  first  year  activities  <aee  Figure  2),  this  model 
served  as  a  vehicle  for  organizing  and  directing  the 
literature  review  subtask. 

Seven  conceptual  domains  were  specified  in  the 
abbreviated  models  (a)  member/ job/unlt  characteristics,  <b) 
family  characteristics,  <c)  family  stressors,  <d)  social 
support,  (e>  Army/family  fit,  <f>  family  strength,  and  (g) 
family  life  satisfaction.  Individual  team  members  agreed  to 
accept  responsibility  for  conducting  a  literature  review  In 
one  or  more  of  these  seven  domains. 

In  conducting  the  literature  review,  team  members  were 
Instructed  to  identify  underlying  indicators  related  to  their 
assigned  areas,  particularly  focusing  on  past  definition  and 
measurement  of  these  Indicators  in  the  military  and  civilian 
literature.  Based  on  this  review,  team  members  were 
Instructed  to  propose  nominal  and  operational  definitions  of 
for  each  of  their  assigned  concepts,  as  wsll  as  to  propose  s 
measurement  strategy  for  both  qualltetive  and  quantitative 
assessment.  In  addition  to  these  responsibilities,  based  on 
their  lltersture  reviews,  tesm  members  w^r^ ■. staked  to 
criticelly  examine  hypothesized  linkages  between  their 
assigned  conceptual  domains  and  other  conceptual  domains  in 
the  aodel,  as  well  as  to  rscosmend  additional  concepts  for 
including  in  the  model. 

Based  on  these  instructions,  five  summary  papers  wera 
prepared  by  tesm  members,  each  Including  an  appendix  with  key 
reference  documents.  These  summary  papers  ware  reviewed  by 
the  Principal  Scientist,  and  suggestions  were  provided  to  the 
authors  for  revision.  The  revised  papers  were  then 
distributed  to  the  ARX  Task  1  Scientist,  the  Task  1  Tesm 
Leader,  the  Principal  Scientist  and  Deputy  Project  Manager 
for  the  over-all  project,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Task  1 
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FIGURE  1 


research  teem 


To  discuss  these  papers,  a  two-day  forum  was  held  at  the 
Fairfax  City  Holiday  Inn  In  late  June  1987.  Attendees 
Included) 


Sharon  Ardiaon,  ARI  Staff  (Day  1) 

Bruce  Bell,  ARI  Task  1  Scientist 
Sharon  Bishop,  Caliber  Task  1  Team  Leader 
Gary  Bowen,  UHC-CH  Task  1  Principal  Investigator 

Jerry  Croan,  Caliber  Deputy  Project  Manager  (Day  2> 
Dennis  Orthner,  (JGA  Principal  Scientist 
Judy  DeJong,  Caliber  Team  Member 
Cathy  Stawarakl,  HumRRQ  Team  Member 
Melanie  Styles,  HumRRO  team  member 

The  primary  objective  of  this  meeting  van  to  discuss  each  of 
key  concepts  addressed  by  the  Task  1  research,  and  to  work 
toward  conceptual  clarity  and  model  refinement. 

The  meeting  was  structured  around  each  of  the  key 
endogenous  concepts  in  the  conceptual  model)  (a)  family 
stressors,  (b)  social  support,  (e)  Army/family  fit,  (d) 
family  strength,  and  (e>  family  life  satisfaction. 

Discussion  focused  on  definition  and  measurement  of  each 
conceptual  domain  in  the  context  Of  the  respective  literature 
review,  as  well  on  as  the  identification  of  conceptual  gaps 
in  the  model.  In  the  process  of  the  two-day  discussion,  some 
concepts  were  realigned  in  the  model,  and  additional 
operational  indicators  were  proposed  for  purposes  of 
conceptual  meaaurement.  Although  the  conceptual  clarity  and 
conaenaua  sought  by  the  meeting  was  not  completely  achieved, 
attendees  were  able  to  revise  and  simplify  the  conceptual 
model  for  guiding  subsequent  mubtamkm. 

Based  on  the  group  feedback,  responsible  team  members 
were  asked  to  reconsider  their  nominal  and  operational 
definitions  of  their  assigned  concepts,  and  to  suggest  s 
strategy  for  quantitative  aeasureaent.  They  were  also  asked 
to  develop  a  aeaaurament  protocol  for  fiald  testing  thair 
concepts. 


THE  THEORETICAL  MODEL 

The  SRA  Model  of  Fsaily  Strength  end  Adsptstion  in  the 
Army  is  a  simplified  version  of  the  earlier  conceptual  modal, 
building  on  the  work  of  Hill  (1949,  1958),  HcCubbln  and 
Patterson  (19B2S,  Segal  (1988),  and  Bowen  (1987).  An 
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abstract  simplification  of  a  complex  oat  of  interacting 
variables  and  processes*  the  model  includes  three  major 
components:  <a)  family  Si££SSS£!»  <b>  family  adaptive 

£S69y£SfiS’  «nd  (c)  family  A  diagram  of  the 

model,  including  hypothesized  relationships  among  model 
components  is  presented  in  Figure  3. 

Grounded  in  both  the  theoretical  and  empirical 
literature  (Bowen,  1987;  Bronfenbrenner,  1976;  Lavee, 
HcCubbln,  l  Patterson,  1985),  the  following  propositions  are 
derived  from  the  model:  (a)  the  presence  and  pile-up  of 
family  stressors  have  a  direct  and  negative  effect  on  the 
level  of  family  adaptation;  (b>  the  nature  and  amount  of 
family  adaptive  resources  have  a  positive  and  mediating 
influence  on  the  effect  of  family  stressors  ou  the  level  of 
family  adaptation;  <e>  the  nature  and  quality  of  family 
adaptive  resources  are  both  a  source  of  support  as  well  as  a 
source  of  additional  stresaors,  and  may  contribute  to  the 
presence,  pile-up,  and  intensification  of  family  stressors; 
<d}  the  nature  and  amount  of  family  system  resources  directly 
and  positively  Influences  family  adaptation;  and  (e)  there  is 
a  direct  and  reciprocal  Interaction  between  family  adaptation 
to  marital  and  family  life  and  family  adaptation  to  Aray 
life,  and  thla  is  a  positive  relationship.  Although  sn 
unspecified  conceptual  domain  in  the  model,  each  of  the  major 
components  in  the  model  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their 
proposed  relationships  is  hypothesized  to  vary  by  selective 
family  and  organizational  characteristics  and  their 
interaction,  including  marital  status,  presence  and  ages  of 
children  in  the  family,  length  of  marriage,  post  locstion, 
uli.  W,  and  the  HOS  of  the  member. 


In  the  eection,  each  component  of  the  conceptuel  model 
ie  briefly  summarized  and  discuased  based  on  the  literature 
reviews  as  well  as  on  the  discussion  and  recommendations  of 
the  Task  1  Team.  For  purposes  of  the  summary,  reference 
citations  are  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Although  continued  refinement  of  these  concepts  will  be 
accomplished  through  on-going  literature  reviews,  expert  end 
user  coneultstlon,  secondary  analysis  of  existing  data  sets, 
and  field  testing  at  selective  Aray  poata,  nominal  and 
operational  definitions  of  each  component  of  the  aodel  are 
proposed  so  well  as  strstegiss  for  quantitative  assessment. 


Figure  3 
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Consistent  vith  the  work  of  McCubbln  end  Patterson 
<1983),  family  atreaaora  are  defined  ae  life  events  impacting 
upon  the  family  system  which  have  the  potential  to  change  the 
nature  of  family  structure  and  interaction.  The  concept  of 
family  stressors  la  distinguished  from  the  concept  of  stress; 
a  family  stressor  does  not  necessarily  result  in  individual 
or  family  stress- -a  physiological  or  psychological  state 
which  arises  from  an  actual  or  perceived  Imbalance  between 
the  nature  and  level  of  family  stressors  and  the  resources 
that  the  individual  or  family  has  to  meet  accompanying 
demands  for  response  and  change. 

Family  stressors  can  enter  a  family  system  on  a  number 
of  levels:  on  the  individual  level,  on  the  relationship 
level  between  family  members,  or  from  the  interactional  level 
of  family  members  vith  larger  systems  external  to  the  family, 
including  the  work  setting*  However,  individual  stressors  do 
not  necessarily  result  in  stressor  events  for  the  family. 

A  variety  of  typologies  have  been  used  to  classify  the 
numerous  range  of  eventa  that  can  effect  the  family  system. 

A  common  classification  system  found  in  the  literature 
dlatlngulehea  life  evente  which  are  a  more  normative  part  of 
family  development  <e.g.,  parenthood)  from  those  that  are 
leas  normative  <e. g. ,  death  of  a  child)  or  even  catatrophlc 
<e. g. ,  a  national  disaster).  Normative  family  atreaaora  have 
three  distinguishing  characteristics :  they  occur  in  scat 
families,  they  are  usually  expected,  and  they  are  scat  often 
short-term  < McCubbln  A  Patterson,  1982).  Other  frequently 
used  typologies  classify  family  atreaaora  baaed  upon  their 
effect  on  the  family  as  well  as  upon  the  source  of  the 
stressor  <e.g. •  internal;  external). 

Two  variables  related  to  the  definition  and  measurement 
of  the  family  stressors'  concept  were  recommended  for 
consideration  in  the  Task  1  model:  la)  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  range  of  family  stressor  evente  in  the  family 
system  over  e  specified  period  of  time,  end  <b)  the. level  of 
perceived  or  actual  stress  on  the  family  system  resulting 
frgta  the  presence  end  pile-up  of  these  evente. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  measurement  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  specified  family  stressors  build  upon  the 
current  version  of  FILE,  the  Family  Inventory  of  Life  Evente 
end  Changes  < McCubbln  l  Patterson,  1987),  including  the 
addition  of  Army-specific  stressors.  Comprised  of  a  vide 
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array  of  both  normative  and  non-normative  events,  this  scale 
is  based  upon  the  methodology  used  in  the  life  events 
inventories  whose  prototype  can  be  found  in  the  SRRS,  Social 
Readjustment  Rating  Scale  (Holmes  &  Rahe,  1967).  These 
inventories  contain  checklists  of  events  which  an  individual 
uses  to  indicate  which  stressful  events  have  happened  to  him 
or  her  in  the  recent  past.  A  cumulative  score  is  produced 
based  on  either  an  additive  or  weighted  summary  of  the  number 
of  events  which  have  occurred  over  the  specified  period  of 
time. 


It  is  recommended  that  the  subscales  and/or  items 
selected  and  developed  for  the  family  stressors'  scale  be 
calibrated  for  families  in  different  developmental  stages 
through  pilot  studies.  At  the  present  time,  FILE  does  not 
have  established  weighting  norms  for  specific  population 
groups.  This  would  yield  a  valuable  set  of  information  about 
stressors  and  their  severity  for  different  types  of  families. 
It  is  also  recommended  that  a  12-month  time  frame  be  used  in 
assessing  the  presence  or  absence  of  specified  family 
stressor  events. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  second  dimension  of  family 
stressor  events,  the  amount  of  perceived  or  actual  family 
stress  generated  by  the  event  on  the  family  system,  be 
measured  by  asking  respondents  to  indicate  the  level  of 
stress  resulting  from  each  reported  stressor  event  on  a  scale 
ranging  from  one  to  ten.  Although  a  number  of  studies  have 
attempted  to  assess  the  amount  of  stress  associated  with 
specific  events,  this  approach  has  not  been  commonly  used  in 
studies  examining  a  range  of  family  stressor  events,  like  the 
current  version  of  FILE.  Information  from  this  subdimension 
of  the  measure  would  be  the  basis  for  weighting  the  effects 
of  specified  stressor  events  across  different  population 
groups. 
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FAMILY  ADAPTIVE  RESOURCES 


Not  only  does  each  .family  member  bring  a  unique  set  of 
capabilities  and  assets  to  the  family  system,  but  also 
the  family  system  itself  develops  and  strengthens  its  ovn 
Internal  resources  over  time  to  meet  as  veil  as  to  resist 
the  demands  posed  by  stressor  events.  In  addition,  each 
family  exists  in  a  larger  system  of  both  informal  and  formal 
systems  which  has  its  own  sources  of  demands  on  the  family 
system  as  well  as  its  ovn  sources  of  support.  Together, 
these  resources  and  sources  of  support  for  meeting  the 
demands  and  needs  of  family  life  constitute  the  family's 
adaptive  resources- -a  term  used  by  McCubbin  and  Patterson 
in  the  Double  ABC-X  Model  (1982). 

A  multidimensional  concept,  family  adaptive  resources 
are  conceptualized  on  five  levels*  (a)  E££89£fil 
characteristics  of  individual  family  members,  such  as 
educational,  financial,  and  psychological  assets)  (b>  fimilY 
System,  such  as  communication,  negotiation,  and  adaptability; 
<o>  ggcial  guppggt,  such  as  kinship  ties  and  friendships;  <d) 
flyiBizlQESSi  SXB^tEB*  auch  as  work  and  neighborhood 
organizations;  and  <e>  ISESli  auch  as  military 

policies  and  practices.  In  some  oases,  the  boundaries 
between  these  levels  overlap.  In  addition,  these  levels  of 
family  adaptive  resources  are  conceptualized  as 
interdependent  and  complementary--*  supply  of  capabilities  at 
one  level  can  offset  the  lack  of  capabilities  at  a  second 
level. 


At  present,  only  two  of  these  five  levels  of  resources 
have  been  pursued  by  the  Tssk  1  team  in  the  literature 
reviews- -fimiiy  BJiBitS)  and  BSSiHl  CVEB&E&*  A  review  of 
military  policies  and  practices  relevant  to  Task  1  activities 
is  currently  under  review,  and  Orthner  and  Associates  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  have  agreed  to  review  quasi-formal 
system  resources  for  purposes  of  definition  and  measurement. 
Although  the  personal  resources  of  family  members  are 
recognized  in  the  literature  as  Important  assets  to  the 
family  system  in  mitigating  the  effects  of  stressor  events 
(Laves,  McCubbin,  &  Patterson,  1985),  thsy  srs  presently  not 
under  review  by  the  Tssk  1  teas. 

E»aU*  Syb&be  Bcbbuecbc 

The  faaily  is  often  regarded  aa  tha  primary  support 
system  for  itself,  a  place  where  members  of  the  faaily 
provide  both  instrusentsl  and  emotional  support  to  one 
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another.  Although  the  concept  of  family  system  strengths  has 
been  discussed  in  the  family  literature  since  the  1930s' ,  the 
formal  study  of  "strengths*  rather  than  "weaknesses  and 
deficiencies*  in  families  is  relatively  new.  Consistent  with 
the  work  of  Hebert  Otto,  Nick  Stinnett,  and  other  pioneers  in 
the  study  of  family  strength  and  related  concepts  (see 
Morgan,  1987  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  this  literature), 
family  system  resources  are  defined  as  those  relationship 
patterns  and  attitudes  among  family  members  as  well  as  those 
Interpersonal  skills  and  competencies  of  family  members  which 
enable  the  family  system  to  deal  effectively  with  the  demands 
posed  by  family  stressor  events  and  which  promote  family 
adaptation  to  marital  and  family  life  as  well  ss  to  life  in 
the  Army.  Mece  and  Meee  (1980)  hsve  referred  to  these 
patterns,  skills  and  competencies  as  the  family 'a  "primary 
coping  system. • 

The  variable  "family  eyetem  resources*  is  operationally 
defined  aa  a  composite  of  affective  Involvement,  role  equity, 
family  boundaries,  religious  orientation,  feeling  toward 
military  service,  community  participation  and  support,  and 
Interpersonal  skills  and  competencies.  * 

MlSSilXS  ZQva^vemggt.  The  extent  of  emotional  bonds 
between  family  members,  including  their  level  of 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  one  another  and  their 
willingness  to  invest  themaelvea  in  the  family. 

Beit  The  level  of  eharlng  of  child~care  end 

childrearing  responsibilities  aa  well  as  the  degree  to 
which  family  decisionmaking  patterns  velue  individual 
expreasion  and  input. 

EiJDilX  SSMD^*£4ft*  The  degree  to  which  family  aembera 
prefer  to  handle  personal  problems  Inside  the  family  as 
well  as  to  make  a  good  impression  on  others  in  the 
community. 

Btiiflieut  QEifDiiiiSD*  The  extent  to  which  family 
membera  share  the  same  religious  beliefs,  sttend  church 
or  synagogue  together,  and  pray  together. 

Effilinss  Issirsi  BUUIC2  StCXiSS*  The  levsl  of 
commitment  that  family  members  fee 1  toward  the  lifestyle 
end  aleeion  of  the  Army. 


Cgminunitx  Ei£t iciest ion  and  Support :  The  degree  to 
which  family  members  invest  themselves  in  the  community 
ss  well  as  their  level  of  involvement  with  extended 
family,  end  their  willingness  to  turn  to  relatives  when 
personal  or  family  problems  arise. 

l£te£Be£sgnal  Ski^jLs  §ng  G9!DB£&§QSi£f  *  The  extent  to 
whioh  family  members  are  good  listeners,  perceived 
themselves  as  effective  problem-solvers,  compromise  in 
resolving  family  problems,  and  are  open  to  the  views  of 
others. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  measurement  of  these 
components  of  family  system  resources  be  baaed  on  the  work  of 
Bowen  &  Jenofrky  .1987)  in  the  U.  S.  Army  who  have  developed 
valid  and  reliable  scales  for  each  component.  Each  Likert- 
t'/pe  scale  is  comprised  of  between  3  and  17  items. 

S2UBBBE& 

Including  the  nttvork  of  friends,  extended  family 
members,  neighbors,  and  other  informal  helpers  to  which 
the  family  is  connected,  sources  of  informal  social  support 
are  recognized  as  Important  family  resources  for  dealing 
effectively  with  the  demands  associated  with  family  stressor 
events  as  well  as  for  promoting  positive  family  adaptation. 
Although  much  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  concept  of 
informal  aocial  support,  there  is  littJe  consistency  across 
studies  in  defining,  operationalizing,  and  measuring 
underlying  variable  dimensions. 

According  to  Lin  (1986),  the  ooncept  of  social  support 
has  two  components  t  social  and  support.  The-  social 
component  of  social  support  reflects  the  family's  tie  to  the 
aocial  environment  at  three  levels,  (a)  the  community  level, 
(b)  the  level  of  social  networks.,  and  <c$)  the  level  of 
Intimate  and  confiding  relationships.  These  levels  are 
distinguished  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  formality 
which  characterizes  the  relationship. 

The  family's  sense  of  belonging  tn  tue  community, 
repreaentlng  its  first  tie  to  the  social  environsent. 

Includes  the  participation  of  family  mrmbsra  in  voluntary 
organizations  and  their  level  of  Identity  with  the  community, 
or  "sense  of  community. "  Representing  the  social  integration 
of  the  family  into  the  larger  community  (Lin,  1986), 
relationships  at  this  leval  are  generally  characterized  by  a 
mixture  of  foracl  and  informal  linkages  and  responsibilities. 
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Social  networks,  the  family's  second  tie  to  the  social 
environment,  include  those  persona  with  whom  family  members 
maintain  both  direct  and  indirect  contact,  such  as  extended 
family,  co-workers,  friends,  and  neighbors.  Each  member  of 
a  family,  including  children,  haa  a  personal  network  and 
collectively  these  networks  comprise  the  family's  social 
network  (Unger  &  Powell,  1980). 

Before  discussing  the  third  level  of  the  family's  tie  to 
the  social  environment,  it  is  Important  to  distinguish 
between  social  support  systems  and  social  networks.  A  social 
network  refers  to  all  the  people  with  whom  family  members 
maintain  contact  and  from  whom  they  potentially  receive 
support  (McCubbin  t  McCubbin,  1987).  On  the  other  hand,  a 
social  support  system  is  that  subset  of  persona  within  a 
family's  total  social  network  upon  whom  they  rely  on  for  aid 
in  times  of  need  (Thoits,  1982).  As  a  consequence,  not  all 
members  of  a  social  network  necessarily  provide  social 
support. 

The  innermost  level  of  the  social  environment  consists 
of  confiding  relationships,  including  Intimate  relat ion* hips 
with  relatives  and  friends  (Lin,  1986).  Mutual  and 
reciprocal  exchanges  are  expected  in  these  relationships 
which  are  characterized  by  a  high  level  of  trust  and 
interdependency.  Based  on  the  work  of  Lin  (1986),  it  is  this 
third  level  that  has  the  greatest  impact  on  a  family's  sense 
of  well-being. 

The  "cupport8  component  of  social  supports  reflects  the 
type  of  support  provided  to  the  family.  Although  many  types 
of  support  have  been  identified  in  the  literature,  two  forms 
of  support  are  most  often  dletlnguiahed--lnetrumental  and 
expressive.  Based  on  the  work  of  Cobb  (1976}  1979), 
Instrumental  support  refers  to  the  use  of  a  relationship  to 
achieve  a  goal  or  receive  a  service,  while  expressive  support 
refers  to  emotional  support..  The  provision  of  instrumental 
and  expressive  support  to  the  family  by  members  of  the 
family's  social  environment  can  result  in  the  family  feeling 
loved  and  cared  for,  esteemed  and  valued,  and  a  sense  of 
belonging  (Cobb,  1976). 

For  purposes  of  this  research,  social  support  is 
nominally  defined  as  the  perceived  or  actual  instrumental 
and/or  expressive  aid  available  and/or  provided  to  the  family 
by  members  of  the  community,  by  the  family's  social  network, 
end  by  confiding  relationships  maintained  by  family  members-** 
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the  family's  social  environment.  Instrumental  support  is 
defined  to  refer  to  the  use  of  a  relationship  to  achieve  a 
goal  or  to  receive  a  service,  vhile  expressive  support  is 
used  to  synonymously  to  mean  emotional  support  (Lin,  1986). 

The  variable  social  support  is  operationally  defined  as 
a  composite  of  the  composition  and  size  of  a  family's  social 
environment,  so  veil  as  the  extent  to  which  the  family 
perceives  the  social  environment  as  supportive  and  available 
for  mobilization.  Reflecting  the  multidimenaionallty  of  the 
social  support  concept,  nine  subdimensions  of  social  support 
are  specified  for  operational  definition  and  measurement: 

Content  of  gupggjrt.  The  type  of  support  provided  by 
members  of  the  family's  social  environment: 

Instrumental  or  expressive. 

£gotext.  The  type  of  support  that  la  offered  by  members 
of  the  family's  social  environment  in  response  to 
particular  situations  and  events. 

*>yEB9£t  DSiHBEli*  All  of  the  people  with  whom  family 
members  maintain  contact  and  from  whom  they  potentially 
receive  support. 

fjesiii  fMBeeti  CZ8&S9*  The  subset  of  persons  in  the 
family's  social  environment  upon  which  the  family 
primarily  relies  on  for  help. 

EE9H&5&&X  Si  #i!BE9£&-  The  physical  and  psychological 
closeness  of  family  members  to  members  of  their  social 
environment. 

Etscstiysg  svalisfeiiity  Qi  typEeti-  The  perceptions  by 
family  members  of  how  quickly  members  of  their  social 
environment  could  be  mobilized  for  support. 

EsilyiiifiQ  Si  f The  extent  to  which  family 
members  are  satisfied  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
support  provided  by  aembera  of  their  social  environaent. 

SUUoflBtf*  si  i seUx  stfffefci  Id  tttfe  cueeBEl-  Th# 

likelihood  of  family  members  to  turn  to  members  of  their 
social  environaent  in  tlses  of  personal  and  fasily  need. 
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Provision  of  support.  The  frequency  of  providing  help 
as  well  the  feelings  of  obligation  to  provide  help 
by  family  members  to  members  of  their  social 
environment. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  measurement  of  these  nine 
subdimensions  of  informal  social  support  be  based  on  s  review 
end  revision  of  existing  measures  in  the  literature. 

Including  the  development  of  new  scales  and  items  if 
warranted.  Theae  measures  include  the  Perceived  Support 
Metwork  Inventory  (PSNE)  by  Qritt,  Paul  and  Behrman  (1985), 
the  Social  Support  Questionnaire  (SNI)  by  Norbeck  (1980),  the 
Community  Participation  Scale  (CPS)  by  Lin,  Dumin  and  Woelfel 
(1988),  and  the  Efficacy  for  Seeking  Support  Scale  by 
Eckenrode  (1983). 


FAKILY  ADAPTATION 

The  outcome  dimension  in  the  model,  family  adaptation 
la  defined  as  a  composite  of  family  members'  overall 
adjustment  to  marital  and  family  life  aa  well  as  to  Army 
life.  Directly  Impacted  upon  by  the  ratio  of  family 
stressors  to  family  adaptive  resources,  it  is  viewed  as  a 
continuous  variable  which  ranges  from  high  to  low.  Based  on 
the  work  of  Lavee,  HcCubbln  and  Patterson  (1985),  it  is 
predicted  that  family  adaptation  is  facilitated  when  the 
demands  on  the  family  unit  are  balanced  by  Its  available 
resources.  From  the  model,  it  is  also  predicted  that  there 
Is  a  reciprocal  relationship  between  adaptation  to  marital 
and  family  life  and  adaptation  to  life  in  the  Army,  and  this 
is  a  positive  relationship. 

EftBUx  AdftfiliUeo  la  Bicllil  bd0  EiiU*  Lift 

The  study  of  the  quality  of  family  relationships  has  a 
history  dating  back  to  Hamilton's  (1929)  classic  study  of 
marital  adjustment.  Since  that  time,  numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  conceptualize  and  assess  the  nature  of  family 
relationships,  especially  the  marital  union.  A  variety  of 
terms  have  been  promulgated  in  the  process,  the  most  common 
~?9>lng  "family  life  satisfaction,"  "family  functioning," 
family 'environment, *  "satisfaction  with  the  family  system," 
as  well  as  a  number  of  concepts  proposed  to  reflect  the 
quality  of  the  marital  relationship  (e. g. ,  marital 
satisfaction,  marital  adjustment,  marital  happiness,  marital 
stability)  and  the  quality  of  parent -chi Id  interaction  Ce.g* , 
parent-child  relationship  satisfaction).  While  these 


concepts  sll  represent  qualitative  dimensions  and  evaluations 
of  relationships  within  the  family,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
.v„  ambiguity  and  overlap  in  the  way  these  concepts  are  defined, 
as  well  as  in  the  scales  designed  to  measure  them. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  family  adaptation  to  marital 
and  family  life  is  defined  as  the  relative  balance  of 
commitment,  satisfactions,  and  tensions  within  the  family 
system.  It  is  operationalized  broadly  as  a  composite  of 
family  life  satisfaction,  marital  stability,  and  family 
distress.  The  first  component,  family  life  satisfaction,  is 
comprised  of  four  subdimensions:  (a)  overall  satisfaction 
with  marital  and  family  relationships.  Including  members  of 
the  extended  family)  <b>  satisfaction  with  patterns  of 
marital  and  family  interaction,  including  communication, 
companionship,  and  intimacy;  (e>  overall  comparative 
satisfaction  with  marital  and  family  relationships  compared 
to  other  couples  and,  if  applicable,  other  parents;  and 
(d)  the  degree  to  which  family  members  perceive  that  they 
would  be  more  satisfied  with  their  marital  and  family 
relationships  if  they  would  leave  the  Army  for  the  oivillan 
sector. 

The  second  subdimenslon  of  family  adaptation  to  marital 
and  family  life,  marital  stability,  ia  also  comprised  of 
four  subdimensions:  (a)  the  level  of  commitment  that  the 
husband  and  wife  feel  toward  the  marital  relationship,  <b) 
the  degree  to  which  each  apouae  will  do  their  beat  to  make 
the  relationship  work,  <  c )  the  frequency  that  the  husband  and 
wife  considers  marital  separation  and  divorce,  and  <d) 
whether  the  couple  has  experienced  an  actual  marital 
separation  due  to  marital  difflcultiea  in  the  paet  12  monthe. 

The  last  subdimeneion,  family  diatress,  ia  a  series  of 
overall  indicators  which  reflect  the  degree  to  vhich  family 
members  feel  an  aenae  of  pessimism  toward  the  family  system 
<».g. ,  something  ia  always  going  wrong  in  our  family)  as  well 
as  an  on-going  level  of  tension  and  difficulty  in  the  faaily 
system  Itself  <». g. ,  we  are  constantly  arguing  with  one 
another ) . 

Measures  of  these  three  cosponante  of  faaily  adaptation 
to  marital  and  family  life  are  currently  under  developaent. 

A  number  of  existing  scales  will  be  consulted  in  the  actual 
devalopment  of  lteaa  and  scales,  including  the  Dyadic 
Adjustment  Seals  by  Spanler  <1976),  the  Faaily  Environasnt 
Scale  by  Moos  and  Moos  <1961),  aa  well  ae  indicators  used  in 
recent  surveys  by  Orthnsr  and  Bowsn  <1962)  and  by  Bowan  and 
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Janofaky  (1987). 

Et9Uf  AgaBUUso  is  Aebx  USc 

The  viability  of  tha  family  aystem  la  dapandant  upon  Ita 
fit  with  ethar  ayatama  In  lta  aoolal  anvironmant  with  which 
ita  interfaces.  For  tha  Amy  family,  tha  military  ayatam  la 
a  major.  If  not,  major  ayatam  In  lta  anvironmant.  Family 
adaptation  to  Army  Ufa  la  a  conoapt  whioh  daaorlbaa  tha 
haalth  of  thia  intarfaoa,  and  rafera  to  tha  family* a  attitude 
toward  Ufa  In  tha  Army  aa  wall  aa  to  tha  commitment  of 
family  membera  to  tha  Army. 

Paat  atudiaa  exploring  tha  level  of  family  adaptation 
to  military  Ufa  have  oonaidarad  a  number  of  aapecta  of  tha 
military/family  interface,  including  tha  goodnaaa  of  tha 
military /family  fit,  tha  lavel  of  accommodationa  between  tha 
military  and  family  in  aupportlng  one  another 'a  objactlvaa, 
and  tha  attltuda  of  tha  family  toward  tha  military  ayatam 
(MoCubbln,  Patterson  1  Lavaa,  1983)  Szoc,  1982), 

Baaed  on  tha  review  of  thia  literature,'  tha  laval  of 
family  adaptation  to  Army  Ufa  la  operationally  defined  aa  a 
compoaite  of  family  membera*  general  attltuda  toward  tha 
Army,  their  aatlaf action  with  Army  proviaione  for  tha  family, 
their  commitment  to  continuing  tha  Army  career,;.  and  their 
laval  of  aupport  of  tha  Army  mlaaion.  Xt  la  recommended  that 
tha  quantitative  meaeurement  of  thaaa  four  varlablea  be  baaed 
on  a  review  and  revialon  of  existing  meaauree,  Including 
thoaa  uaed  by  Szoc  (1982)  in  hia  atudy  of  family  factora 
related  to  retention  in  tha  Navy,  MoCubbln  and  Pattaraon* a 
(1982)  Index  of  Family  Coherence  (1962),  Bowen  and  Janofaky *s 
(1987)  profile  of  Family  Strength  and  Adaptation  to  Family 
Life,  aa  wall  aa  aalactad  iteme  uaed  on  the  1985  DoD  Survey 
of  £nlieted  and  Officer  Peraonnel. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Tha  literature  review  provides  an  important  theoretical 
and  empirical  foundation  for  tha  Taak  1  effort.  A  conceptual 
model,  soundly  grounded  in  the  theoretical  and  empirical 
research,  identlfiea  tha  critical  concepta  aa  wall  aa  the 
chain  of  linkages  between  concepta  neceaeary  to  understand 
the  nature  and  dynamics  of  family  strength  and  adaptation  in 
the  Army. 

Xt  la  vital  that  the  model  continue  to  be  tested  and 
refined  through  secondary  analysis  of  available  datasets. 
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•xpert  end  user  interviews,  field  testing,  as  well  as  through 
on-going  literature  review.  If  the  model  is  to  provide 
future  assistance  in  making  policy,  program,  and  budgetary 
decisions,  it  must  be  properly  specified,  adequately 
reflecting  the  reality  of  the  situation  for  servlcemembers 
and  their  families. 

Given  the  timeline  for  the  first-wave  longitudinal 
survey,  it  is  critical  that  work  progress  in  translating  the 
theoretical  model  into  an  empirically  testable  one.  This 
Involves  not  only  specifying  the  indicators  predicted  to 
define  each  latent  construct  in  the  model,  but  also 
developing  valid  and  reliable  measures  of  each  specific 
indicator.  It  is  recommended  that  a  small  team  of  Task  1 
scientists  and  Task  S  scientists  meet  in  early  September, 
after  the  two  planned  field  visits,  to  review  the  model  as 
proposed,  including  a  review  and  discussion  of  both 
measurement  issues  as  well  as  the  development  of  valid  and 
reliable  operational  measures. 
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